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CHAPTER  ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


"Long  before  the  era  of  mass  communication  Plato  voiced  concern  over  possible 
deleterious  effects  on  children  of  an  uncensored  delivery  of  information."^  Throughout  the 
last  two  decades  similar  opinions  have  been  expressed  concerning  the  effects  of  television  on 
children.  As  Ron  Powers,  commentator  on  the  CBS  Sunday  Morning  News,  recently  said,  "The 
mass  media  have  never  been  celebrated  for  their  deep  and  tender  sensitivity  toward 
childhood,  not  in  their  programming,  not  in  their  advertising.  Now  it  looks  as  though  they're 
trying  to  design  it  (childhood)  out  of  existence."^ 

Since  the  advent  of  the  television  set  as  a  common  household  fixture  several  decades 
ago,  researchers  have  repeatedly  questioned  the  effects  of  cumulative  television  exposure  on 
children.  Rightfully  so.  "It  has  been  estimated  that  by  the  age  of  1 8  a  child  today  will  have 
spent  more  time  watching  television  than  in  any  other  single  activity  besides  sleep.""^ 

Some  of  the  first  research  on  the  effects  of  television  viewing  in  general  was  started  by 
Himmelweit,  Oppenheim  and  Vince  as  early  as  1955."^  At  that  time,  Himmelweit  could 
"unequivocally  assert  that  'there  were  few  facts  available  about  children's  behavior  and 
reactions  to  viewing.'"^  Twenty-five  years  later  Murray  compiled  a  text  listing  nearly 
2500  studies  about  children  and  television.^ 

Johnson  reported,  in  1967,  that  television  viewing  had  influenced  not  only  the  sleeping 
and  eating  patterns  of  families,  but  had  also  become  an  "electronic  babysitter"  for  78  percent 
of  American  households.^  "By  the  turn  of  this  decade  literally  thousands  of  studies  had  been 
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done  on  various  aspects  of  children's  exposure  to,  comprehension  of  and  reactions  to 
television."^ 

Generally  research  in  the  1970s  indicated  a  lack  of  understanding  of  many  aspects  of 
television,  especially  on  the  part  of  younger  children,  age  seven  and  below.    Thus  concerns 
were  voiced  on  television  advertising  and  on  whether  children  age  seven  and  below  should  be 
exposed  to  commercial  messages  which  they  might  not  understand. 

The  Probigni 

In  the  later  1970s  and  1980s,  however,  studies  such  as  ones  by  Donohue,  Henke  and 
Donohue  showed  greater  understanding  of  television  on  the  part  of  younger  children.^ 
Perhaps  younger  children  were  not  being  exploited  in  television  commercials  after  all. 
Perhaps  younger  children  of  the  1980s  had  been  exposed  to  television  viewing  to  such  an 
extent  that  their  general  understanding  of  television  advertising  had  broadened. 

if  so,  perhaps  efforts  to  restrain  advertisers  from  directing  commercials  toward 
younger  children  were  not  necessary.  Perhaps  the  children  could  selectively  determine  what 
was  being  advertised  and  for  whom  the  commercial  was  aimed,  thus  filling  the  role  of 
educated  consumers  when  exposed  to  television  advertising. 

The  problem  centered  around  the  following:  Do  children  age  five  to  seven  understand 
when  a  product  is  being  advertised?  Do  children  age  five  to  seven  understand  the  audience 
toward  which  a  specific  commercial  is  directed? 

The  Study 

This  study  will  examine  whether  children  age  five  to  seven  understand  what  products 
television  commercials  are  advertising  and  to  whom  sponsors  are  directing  the 
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advertisement.    It  will  focus  on  the  level  of  comprehension  of  five-to-seven-year-old 
children. 

It  will  basically  use  nonverbal  communication  to  test  the  children's  responses  and  will 
use  a  thirteen-to-fourteen-year-old  test  group  for  comparison. 


CHAPTER  TWO 

LITERATURE  REVIEW 

Effects  of  television  on  children 

Although  television  was  virtually  unknown  40  years  ago,  it  is  now  found  in  almost 
every  home  in  the  United  States.  Estimates  show  that  the  average  set  is  turned  on  more  than 
six  hours  daily.   According  to  Adier,  the  "average  high  school  graduate  will  have  spent 
22,000  hours  in  front  of  the  set  and  may  have  been  exposed  to  350,000  commercial 
messages.^ '^ 

"Most  children  are  now  exposed  to  television  by  the  time  they  have  had  their  first 
birthday  and  have  become  powerful  viewers  with  favorite  shows  by  the  time  they  are  three. 
According  to  Liebert,  viewing  time  increases  and  peaks  at  about  two  and  one-half  hours  per 
day  just  before  elementary  school."^  ^  According  to  Stein,  children  watch  5  to  88  hours  of 
television  per  week.  The  first  years  of  school  seem  to  diminish  slightly  the  amount  of  time 
spent  in  front  of  the  TV;  however,  from  age  eight  viewing  increases  steadily,  and  adolescent 
children  spend  an  average  of  nearly  four  hours  per  day  viewing  television. ^^ 

"Heavy  television  viewing  is  already  associated  with  low  intelligence  or  poor 

achievement,"  according  to  Stein.'' -^  Murray's  1980  research  supported  Stein's  findings.'''* 

Schramm  also  supported  this  position  and  added  to  it. 

The  intensity  and  psychic  significance  of  the  child's  response  to 
television  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  satisfaction  he  gains  in  the  milieu  of  his 
family,  school,  and  friends.  One  would  predict  that  the  less  intelligent,  the 
most  disturbed  youngsters,  and  those  having  the  poorest  relationship  with 
their  family  and  peers  would  be  most  likely  to  immerse  themselves  in 
television  viewing  as  escape  and  stimulus.^  ^ 


Effects  of  television  commercials  on  children 

One  major  area  of  concern  in  relation  to  children  and  the  amount  of  time  they  spend 
watching  television  involves  commercials.     Conservative  estimates  of  time  children  spend 
watching  TV  ads  are  three  hours  and  20  minutes  of  advertising  weekly,  or  a  total  of  20,000 
commercials  per  year  J  ^  In  fact,  Rossiter's  earlier  1972  study  claimed  advertising  was  20 
percent  of  the  total  TV  content  for  children.^  ^ 

The  concern  over  television  advertising  and  its  effect  on  children  can  be  traced  to  at 
least  1961  when  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  adopted  guidelines  regulating  toy 
advertising  in  television  for  children.''^  During  the  1970s  and  early  1980s  children's 
television  advertising  emerged  as  a  major  national  policy  issue.  "Children  under  the  age  of 
13  constitute  more  than  a  quarter  of  our  population-that's  more  than  50  million  people 
who  are  still  learning  about  society,"  Sever  stated  in  his  1975  study.^^ 

Zuckerman,  Ziegler  and  Stevenson  argued  in  1978  that  children  do  not  pay  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  commercials.^^  However,  Wartella  and  Ettema's  research  in  the  mid  1970s 
found  high  attention  among  school  children  and  even  higher  attention  being  given  by 
preschool  children  in  the  home  setting.^^  Although  the  older  viewer  begins  to  use 
experience  to  sort  out  what  he  views  on  television  and  select  what  is  pertinent  (or 
interesting)  to  him  or  her,  in  the  younger  child  "attention  is  guided  largely  by  the 
perceptually  salient  auditory  and  visual  forms  of  the  medium."^ 

With  research  showing  that  children  do  pay  attention  to  commercials,  effects  of 

commercials  on  children  must  be  noted. 

If  a  salesman  rang  our  doorbell  and  said,  'Hi,  I'm  your  friendly  neigh- 
borhood toy  salesman  and  I'd  like  to  come  into  your  living  room  and  show  your 
four-year-old  a  few  toys  while  you  go  on  cooking  in  the  kitchen.  I'll  just 
show  him  the  toys  and  he  can  tell  you  what  he  likes,'  as  responsible  adults 
we'd  slam  the  door  in  his  face.    We  know  that  most  four-year-olds  couldn't 
cope  with  a  fast-talking  toy  salesman.    Yet  this  happens  every  day  on 
commercial  television.^^ 


The  larger  advertisers  seem  to  realize  the  value  of  TV  commercials  aimed  at  younger 
children.  For  example,  K-Mart  spent  several  million  dollars  on  a  campaign  to  promote 
Cabbage  Patch  dolls  for  Christmas  in  1984.^^  McDonalds  spent  $35  million  on  ads  for 
children  alone  in  1985,  mostly  on  Saturday  morning  TV.^^  Perhaps  McDonalds  and  K-Mart 
have  based  their  optimism  for  television  advertising  success  on  earlier  campaigns  by  Mattel 
which  saw  a  TV  based  advertising  program  propel  the  Mattel  toy  corporation  from  a  $500 
thousand  company  to  a  $12  million  business,  almost  overnight.^^ 

It  is  estimated  that  children  age  5-12  themselves  spend  $2  billion  annually  on 
purchases,  and  that  doesn't  include  what  they  talk  their  parents  into  spending.^^  Generally 
research  shows  TV  as  being  the  first  learning  source  for  products  in  general,  and  usually 
shows  children  purchasing  a  television  advertised  product  over  a  nonadvertised  one.  Some 
studies  showed  as  much  as  50  percent  influence  (up  to  third  grade)  in  choice  of  TV 
advertised  items  over  nonadvertised  ones.^^ 

Research  shows  pre-Christmas  advertising  increases  children's  requests  for  toys  an 
average  of  5  percent  per  child.^^  One  can  imagine  the  added  dollars  spent  by  customers  and 
gained  by  companies  if  every  business  increased  sales  5  percent  during  the  holidays. 


At  first  glance,  the  selling  face  of  television  (commercials)  seems  to 
have  all  the  family  features  of  the  teaching  (program)  face-planned 
'curricula'  and  intentional  teaching.  Yet,  on  closer  scrutiny,  one  sees  that  the 
planning  is  not  specifically  directed  to  the  child's  learning  needs  nor  is  It 
completely  oriented  toward  cognitive  readiness  to  assimilate  given  content. 
The  primary  goal  is  to  'close  the  sale,'  delivering  the  child  audience  to  a  given 
product  or  product  line.  Questions  of  fostering  a  child's  growth,  health,  or 
well-being  can  be  peripheral  to  this  delivery  process.^^ 


Areas  of  Concern  Relating  to  Television  Advertising  and  Children 

Concern  over  television  advertising  falls  into  three  main  categories:  1)  children 
themselves  being  used  to  sell  a  product,  2)  hazardous  products  and  harmful  foods,  and  3) 
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children's  reactions  to  commercials  (including  whether  they  understand  the  selling  intent  of 
commercials  and  their  behavioral  changes  as  a  result  of  advertising  viewing). 

1)  Children  themselves  are  often  used  in  advertising  to  sell  a  product.  Even  adults  are 
influenced  by  the  sweet  little  child  who  is  too  cute  to  resist.  For  example,  1986  figures 
showed  that  the  Save  the  Children  Federation  was  still  using  sad-eyed  children  to  sell  their 
product,  asking  you  to  "feed  this  hungry  child  for  52  cents  per  day."  However,  the  last 
direct  payment  for  a  child's  needs  from  Save  the  Children  was  made  in  1 984.  Save  the 
Children  was  then  doing  community  projects  instead  of  feeding  children  and  was  even 
offering  loans  to  businessmen."^""  Ads  for  Save  the  Children  were  required  to  display  a 
disclaimer  showing  that  the  money  would  not  actually  be  used  to  support  a  child,  but  the  ad 
still  mentioned  checking  a  box  on  the  mail-in  form  if  you  wanted  a  boy  or  girl  or  had  a 
preferred  race  or  nationality. 

A  greater  harm,  perhaps,  was  shown  in  research  as  early  as  the  1960s  which 
supported  beliefs  that  even  preschoolers  identified  with  the  mod  fashion  figures  in 
television  advertising.  The  effect  is  especially  strong  if  a  child  is  shown  in  the  ad  wearing 
the  mod  style.  Reinforcement  that  you're  only  popular  if  you  wear  the  right  clothes  and  fix 
your  hair  a  certain  way  is  ever  present  in  advertising,  harming  children  as  it  does  adults. 
Even  adult  commercials  concerning  beauty  products  were  reinforcing  the  "beautiful  is  best" 
image  to  children,  as  shown  in  Gorn  and  Florsheim's  1984  study .^^ 

As  Ron  Powers  reinforced,  "It  is  advertising,  after  ail,  that  reflects  and  defines  the 
culture  more  accurately  than  any  sitcom  or  family  drama.  The  hot,  new  marketing  theme 
for  the  fall  of  1 987  is  children's  clothing.  That  means  kids  who  watch  the  new  prime-time 
shows  will  become  more  receptive  to  some  commercial  clues  on  what  to  wear  to  school."^^ 
The  Powers'  segment  on  Sunday  Morning  News  featured  a  variety  of  ads  selling  clothing, 
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including  blue  jeans  and  watches,  with  the  children  dressed  in  mod  clothes,  wearing  heavy 
make-up  and  adult  hair  styles.  Even  a  J.  C.  Penney's  ad  used  children  dressed  in  the  latest 
Paris  styles,  encouraging  six  year  olds  to  "dress  for  excess." 

2)  A  second  major  area  of  concern  over  television  advertising  comes  from  efforts  to 
sell  products  that  are  not  good  for  youngsters  or  deceive  them.    Sugary  vitamins  that  give 
children  Superman  strength  (in  commercials),  Colgate  toothpaste  that  enables  users  to 
jump  30  feet  in  the  air  during  advertisements,  and  toys  that  fall  apart  with  a  few  hour's  use 
all  exploit  naive  younger  children.  In  addition,  food  products  which  encourage  children  to 
buy  because  there  is  a  special  prize  or  toy  inside  challenge  children's  immature  reasoning 
skills.  Many  times  younger  children  can't  explain  which  product  they  want  but  can 
certainly  point  at  it  while  shopping  with  parents."^ 

Feldman  and  Wolf's  1974  study  suggested,  "Commercials  sometimes  portray  fantasy 
situations  in  which  the  child,  using  a  particular  toy  or  food  product,  is  endowed  with 
marvelous  powers.  This  not  only  makes  the  child  susceptible  to  future  frustration  but  it 
also  encourages  poor  reasoning  as  to  the  basis  for  choosing  a  product."^^ 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  areas  where  children  might  be  severely  harmed  from 
television  advertising  involves  commercials  for  drugs.  According  to  a  1978  Atkin's  study, 
youth  who  were  heavily  exposed  to  commercials  promoting  remedies  for  colds,  head- 
aches, etc.,  not  only  believed  in  the  drugs  and  wanted  to  use  them  more  heavily,  they  also 
believed  in  faster  solutions  to  life's  problems.  "A  frequently  cited  peril  of  proprietary  drug 
commercials,"  Atkin  said,  "involves  fostering  positive  orientations  toward  illicit  drugs."^^ 

Some  adults  feel  children  make  the  switch  between  reality  and  television  easily,  but 
many  children  do  not.  When  television  can  use  special  effects  which  allow  an  individual 
suffering  from  a  backache  at  the  beginning  of  a  commercial  to  be  out  playing  tennis  a  few 
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seconds  later,  children  are  left  with  some  confusion  about  what  is  realistic.^^ 

3)  A  third  area  of  concern  for  children  in  television  advertising  (and  the  major 
emphasis  for  this  studv^  involves  children's  reaction  to  advertising,  including 
comprehension  of  the  selling  intent  of  commercials.  "It  is  claimed  that  children  are  being 
abused  by  opportunistic  advertisers  who  promote  worthless,  even  potentially  harmful 
products,  using  seductive  appeals  of  sophisticated  selling  strategies  beyond  the  young 
consumers'  comprehension  and  defense."^® 

Research  in  the  1 970s  and  1 980s  often  provided  contradictions  in  determining 
whether  the  younger  child  understood  the  selling  intent  of  commercials. 

Robertson  and  Rossiter 

Robertson  and  Rossiter's  1 974  study,  which  explored  the  extent  to  which  children 
were  capable  of  understanding  the  purposes  of  television  commercials  and  the  effects  of  that 
understanding,  indicated  "children  who  see  commercials  as  designed  to  induce  purchases  are 
older  and  have  parents  of  higher  educational  levels  than  those  children  who  do  not  perceive 
persuasive  intent.""^^   Open-ended  questions  were  used  to  test  in  such  areas  as  whether 
first  grade  (and  older)  children  could  discriminate  between  programs  and  commercials, 
why  commercials  were  shown  on  television,  and  whether  the  children  believed  what 
television  commercials  told  them. 

The  pilot  study  for  the  project  demonstrated  that  children  might  see  assistive  intent  of 
the  advertiser  (in  which  the  advertiser  gave  information  on  products)  and  also  persuasive 
intent  (in  which  commercials  tried  to  make  the  viewer  buy  the  product)  or  perhaps  a 
combination  of  both.'*^   Slightly  over  50  percent  of  the  first-grade  children  tested  could 
determine  assistive  intent  and  52  percent  could  indicate  persuasive  intent.'^'' 
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The  study  assumed  that  before  the  child  could  understand  the  intent  of  the  advertiser, 
the  "child  must  first  presumably  be  capable  of:  discerning  commercials  as  discrete  from 
regular  programming,  recognizing  a  sponsor  as  the  source  of  the  commercial  message,  and 
perceiving  the  idea  of  an  intended  audience  for  the  message."^^   Results  indicated  73.5 
percent  of  first-grade  children  were  able  to  discriminate  between  programming  and 
commercials.'*'^ 

Bever.  Smith.  Bengen  and  Johnson 

Bever,  Smith,  Bengen  and  Johnson's  1975  study  showed  that  five  and  six  year  olds 

were  vulnerable  to  television  advertising  and  confused  programs  with  commercials,  unable 

to  tell  the  difference  between  fantasy  and  reality  f"^   In  this  study  open-ended  questioning 

was  used.  Forty-eight  children,  age  five  to  twelve,  were  interviewed  about  issues  related  to 

advertising.  No  commercials  were  viewed. 

Because  they  lack  the  experience  to  verify  their  figurative  impressions 
and  the  cognitive  skills  to  extract  information  from  advertising,  children  of  five 
and  six  are  somewhat  vulnerable  to  misleading  TV  advertising.  Most  of  the 
young  children  we  studied  appeared  to  regard  ail  television  content  as 
entertainment.  They  often  confused  programs  with  commercials  and  were 
unable  to  tell  the  difference  between  fantasy  and  reality  in  either.'*^ 

Bever,  et.  al.,  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  children  age  five  and  six  were 
"relatively  insulated  from  the  direct  Influence  of  television  advertising."^^  These 
researchers  felt  younger  children  left  decisions  to  parents  that  concerned  television 
advertising  and  stated,  "They  largely  ignore  advertising  as  being  irrelevant  to  their  lives. 
Although  they  sometimes  recognize  that  it  can  be  misleading,  they  usually  enjoy  it  as  part  of 
the  programming."'*^ 

Most  children  in  this  study,  even  the  ten  year  olds,  believed  advertising  was  useful  in 
telling  about  "good  new  products"  with  few  believing  ads  could  be  misleading.  In 
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fact,  children  in  this  study  were  upset  by  misleading  advertising.  The  researchers  felt  it 
was  because  children  seven  to  ten  years  old  were  forming  strong  impressions  of  the  world, 
were  aware  that  people  intentionally  deceived  each  other,  and  were  suspicious,  and,  as  a 
result,  were  angered  in  thinking  that  they  might  be  deceived. 

The  older  children,  over  age  1 1 ,  were  generally  able  to  rely  on  personal  experiences 
to  make  judgments  about  advertising  and  were  usually  viewed  as  having  total  comprehension 
of  the  selling  intent  of  commercials.    However,  Bever,  et.  al.,  indicated  the  seven  to  ten 
year  olds  displayed  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  distinguishing  fantasy  and  reality  in 
advertising.'*^ 

Calder.  Robertson  and  Rossiter 

A  1 975  study  by  Calder,  Robertson  and  Rossiter  demonstrated  "visually  stored  images 
may  be  quite  sufficient  to  engender  product  choice.'"*^  Children  in  first,  third  and  fifth 
grades  were  asked  to  draw  cereal  boxes.  The  children  were  asked  to  draw  the  back  of  the 
box,  draw  their  favorite  cereal,  draw  the  cereal  their  parents  ate,  and  draw  a  cereal  that 
was  healthy  for  them  to  eat. 

"Children  clearly  do  have  strong  visual  imagery  of  cereals.  The  drawings  themselves 

were  quite  remarkable  for  their  overall  conceptual  execution  (in  a  general  'schema'  sense) 

and  for  their  detailed  inclusion  of  attribute  data,"^°  researchers  summarized. 

Visual  representations  of  cereals  are  sufficiently  strong  or  vivid  to  be 
utilized  in  children's  preference  decisions  without  symbolic  verbal  assistance 
(e.g.,  in  a  supermarket  situation,  visual  recognition  then  pointing).  This  was 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  even  the  youngest  children  could  correctly  color- 
match  the  details  of  actual  boxes  with  40  percent  accuracy  (48  percent  for 
their  favorite  brand),  a  figure  which  increased  to  63  percent  for  the  older 
children.^^ 
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Wartella 

In  a  1981  writing,  Ellen  Wartella  stated,  "Between  kindergarten  and  third  grade,  that 
is  between  the  ages  of  about  five  to  nine  years,  the  majority  of  children  have  usually  been 
shown  to  be  able  to  articulate  the  selling  intent  of  advertising."^^ 

A  study  by  Wackman,  Wartella  and  Ward  in  1979  showed, 

Report  estimates  range  between  one-tenth  and  one-half  for  the 
proportion  of  kindergarten-age  children  who  understand  that  advertising  is 
trying  to  sell  them  products.  In  a  survey  study  reported  in  1977,  they 
interviewed  kindergarteners  in  their  homes  and  asked  them  several  different 
questions  about  the  purpose  of  advertisements.  In  response  to  the  question 
"What  is  a  commercial?",  only  10  percent  mentioned  the  persuasive  aspect  of 
advertisements.  When  asked  "What  do  commercials  try  to  do?",  22  percent 
reported  that  commercials  try  to  get  them  to  buy  products.    Where 
kindergarteners  were  shown  commercials  and  then  interviewed  about  the 
factual  information  in  the  commercials,  even  higher  percentages  understood 
selling  intent.  In  response  to  the  question,  "What  does  this  commercial  for 
(product  X)  want  you  to  do?",  approximately  half  of  the  kindergarteners  in 
various  viewing  conditions  (and  62  percent  in  one  condition)  said  that  the 
commercial  wanted  them  to  buy  or  try  the  product.^^ 


Roper  Poll 

The  Roper  Organization's  Poll  in  1 979  indicated  that  parents  also  felt  their  children 
could  understand  the  advertisements.  In  their  study,  nine  out  of  ten  parents,  whose  children 
were  age  three  and  over,  indicated  they  thought  their  children  knew  when  they  were  being 
advertised  something.^^ 

Roper  interviewed  2,000  parents.  Seventy-two  percent  of  the  parents  of  three  and 
four  year  olds  indicated  their  children  could  discriminate  between  television  programs  and 
commercials.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  parents  of  seven  and  eight  year  olds  said  their 
children  knew  the  difference.  The  average  was  89  percent  for  all  children.^^ 

"Parents  appear  to  believe  their  children  can  differentiate  between  programs  and 
commercial  content  and  generally  know  why  commercials  are  run."^^ 
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Hayes  and  Birnbaum 

In  1980  Hayes  and  Birnbaum  studied  preschool  children  to  determine  "the  degree  to 
which  preschool  children  and  adults  remember  information  from  the  video  versus  audio 
portions  of  television  shows."^^  Two  types  of  cartoons  were  used,  one  being  a  composite 
cartoon  in  which  the  sound  track  from  a  second  cartoon  was  used  with  the  video  portion  of 
the  first  cartoon.    Only  three  of  the  eighteen  children  tested  even  noticed  that  anything  was 
wrong  with  the  segment,  and  none  of  them  indicated  that  the  "sound  track  was  inappropriate 
for  the  visual  aspects  of  the  show."^^ 

In  a  second  portion  of  the  experiment,  a  longer  story  was  used  to  determine  if  the 
visual  impact  of  the  program  would  be  as  superior  to  the  audio  portion  as  was  shown  in  the 
shorter  cartoon.  Again,  the  visual  impact  of  the  show  was  superior  to  the  audio.  Questions 
requiring  visual  recall  were  answered  correctly  83  percent  of  the  time  in  contrast  to  only 
47  percent  of  the  answers  requiring  audio  recall  being  correct. 

The  major  finding  of  this  experiment  was  that  "preschoolers'  retention  of  purely 

visual  televised  events  was  substantially  higher  than  their  retention  of  purely  auditory 

information."^^  This  finding  supported  Ward  and  Wackman's  1 973  research  which  said 

young  children  focus  their  attention  on  visual  features  on  the  television  screen. 

Ward  and  Wackman  outlined  a  model  of  information  processing  for 
televised  events.  In  this  model,  they  posit  age  differences  in  the  type  of  features 
children  select  for  processing  while  attending  to  television.  Specifically,  they 
suggest  that  preschool  (or  preoperational)  children  focus  their  attention  on 
visual  features  of  televised  presentations  and  attend  less  closely  to  other 
characteristics  (e.g.,  semantic  or  auditory  features).  Such  differential  attention 
is  assumed  to  evoke  better  comprehension/retention  of  visual  than  auditory  or 
other  types  of  information.^^ 

Hayes  and  Birnbaum's  study  also  supported  other  researchers'  conclusions  that  "the 

younger  child  responds  to  episodes  or  incidents  rather  than  to  the  overall  theme.. .."^^  In  a 

variety  of  testing  kindergarten  children  could  only  recall  isolated  portions  of  the  program, 
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usually  the  more  aggressive  or  high  intensity  portions,  with  a  limited  understanding  of  what 
happened  and  why.®^ 

Donohue.  Henke  and  Donohue 

In  their  1980  study  Donohue,  Henke  and  Donohue  claimed  that  children  do  understand 
commercials.^"^   Ninety-seven  children,  age  two  to  six,  from  middle  and  lower-income 
white  families,  were  interviewed.  Since  most  previous  attempts  at  identifying  children's 
understanding  of  commercials  relied  heavily  on  children's  ability  to  communicate  verbally, 
the  researchers  in  this  study  used  nonverbal  methods  of  assessment.  They  devised  a  study 
allowing  children  to  use  pictures  to  give  answers  to  questions  asked. 

Donohue,  Henke  and  Donohue  selected  an  animated  Froot  Loops  commercial  that  was 
produced  before  the  children  involved  in  their  study  were  born.  The  children  were  asked, 
after  viewing  the  commercial,  to  select  the  correct  picture  showing  what  the  commercial 
wanted  them  to  do.  The  children  were  allowed  to  choose  between  a  picture  of  a  mother  and  a 
child  in  a  cereal  aisle  at  the  supermarket  and  a  picture  of  a  child  watching  television. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  three  year  olds  chose  the  supermarket  scene,  indicating 
they  knew  the  commercial  wanted  them  to  purchase  something.  Among  the  six  year  olds, 
95.5  percent  chose  the  correct  picture.  Overall,  80  percent  of  the  children,  age  two 
through  six,  chose  the  picture  of  the  mother  and  child  in  the  supermarket,  indicating  they 
understood  that  the  commercial  wanted  them  to  purchase  something.^^ 

The  children  were  also  asked  to  identify,  among  six  program  segments,  which  ones 
were  targeted  for  an  adult  audience  and  which  ones  were  aimed  at  younger  viewers.  The 
children  indicated  their  responses  to  the  question  "Who  in  your  family  would  like  to  watch 
that?"  by  selecting  a  cut-out  figure  of  a  mother,  father,  child  of  the  same  age,  or  a 
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variety  of  brother-sister  figures  whicii  might  represent  their  family  members. 

Fifty-six  percent  of  the  children  interviewed  indicated  preference  for  the  children's 
segments  for  themselves  and  siblings.  Forty-three  percent  of  the  children  selected  the  adult 
segments  as  ones  only  their  parents  would  like;  only  6  percent  indicated  children  would  like 
the  same  segments.^^ 

"The  first  major  implication  of  this  study  is  that  children  understand  the  intent  of 
television  commercials  at  a  younger  age  than  has  been  reported  in  the  literature,"  Donohue, 
Henke  and  Donohue  stated.  "The  general  level  of  understanding  of  commercials'  intent  is 
more  developed  than  previous  research  methods  led  us  to  believe."^^ 

The  researchers  added,  "We  believe  that  researchers  cannot  reasonably  expect  to 
determine  how  television  affects  young  children  with  any  accuracy  as  long  as  they  rely  on 
verbal  facility  as  a  methodological  tool.  Although  the  development  and  use  of  nonverbal 
measures  is  a  more  laborious  and  time-consuming  procedure,  it  promises  to  be  more 
fruitful."^^ 

Stutts.  Vance  and  Hudleson 

In  1980  Stutts,  Vance  and  Hudleson  tested  108  children  in  attempting  to  analyze 
whether  program-commercial  separators  would  lead  to  a  significant  difference  in  children 
recognizing  commercial  material  within  a  television  program.  In  their  studies,  the  type  of 
separator  used  did  not  provide  significant  difference  in  the  speed  at  which  children 
recognized  the  difference  between  commercial  and  program  material.^ 

However,  the  age  of  the  children  tested  "significantly  influenced  their  speed  of 
recognition  of  commercial  material  within  a  program  and  in  their  recognition  of  the  return 
to  program  material."^^ 
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In  post-experiment  questions,  "78  percent  of  the  children  said  they  knew  what  a 
commercial  was,  based  on  a  yes/no  answer.  There  was  no  significant  difference  in  responses 
of  three  year  olds,  five  year  olds  and  seven  year  olds."^° 

"Only  one  of  the  thirty-six  three  year  olds  and  four  of  the  thirty-six  five  year  olds 
articulated  an  undersanding  of  the  selling  intent  of  commercials.  More  than  half  the 
thirty-six  seven  year  olds  said  "in  convincing  words  that  commercials  are  shown  because 
somebody  is  trying  to  get  somebody  to  make  a  purchase,"''^  which  would  indicate  admirable 
comprehension  of  the  selling  intent  of  commercials. 

However,  Stuff's  study  seriously  challenged  Roper's  claims,  which  said  90  percent  of 
three  to  ten  year  olds  could  distinguish  between  television  commercials  and  programs.  "The 
data  at  least  raise  suspicions  as  to  how  well  parents  are  informed  as  to  the  abilities  of  their 
children  regarding  commercial  recognition."^^ 

Levin.  Petros  and  Petrelia 

In  1 982  Levin,  Petros  and  Petrelia  assessed  the  effect  of  visual  and  auditory 
attributes  of  a  commercial  on  preschoolers'  ability  to  identify  programs  and  commercials. 
Seventy-two  preschoolers,  ages  three  to  five,  watched  videotapes  of  television  program 
segments,  children's  commercials  and  adult  commercials.  The  children  were  then  asked  to 
identify  whether  each  segment  was  a  commercial  or  a  program. 

Seventy  nine  percent  of  the  five  year  olds  identified  the  segments  correctly. 
Sixty-six  percent  of  the  three  year  olds  and  74  percent  of  the  four  year  olds  had  correct 
identifications.^^ 
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Macklin 

In  1985  Macklin  replicated  Donohue's  study  and  summarized,  in  contrast  with 
Donohue,  that  children  did  not  understand  selling  intent.^"*  "Young  children's  level  of 
understanding  of  commercial  intent  appears  to  be  more  limited  (than  Donohue  indicated).... 
Clearly  more  work  Is  needed  on  the  nature  and  number  of  response  alternatives."^^ 

In  Macklin's  study  thirty  children,  three  to  five  year  olds  from  suburban,  middle 
incomes,  were  tested.  Macklin  questioned,  "Would  a  manipulation  of  choice  alternatives 
alter  the  conclusion  made  by  Donohue,  Henke  and  Donohue  that  children  understand  the 
intent  of  television  commercials?"^^ 

Macklin  offered  four  response  choices  for  the  questions  concerning  the  advertisement, 
and  found  that  only  1 1 .6  percent  of  the  responses  were  correct.  Macklin's  1984  replication 
of  Donohue's  study  showed  that  if  more  choices  were  offered  in  Donohue's  testing,  less 
comprehension  was  shown  by  young  children  concerning  the  selling  intent  of  the 
commercial.  As  a  result,  researchers  question  whether  previous  testing  was  too  easy  to 
correctly  indicate  whether  young  children  really  understood  the  selling  intent  of 
advertising.  If  children  had  a  simple  test,  they  showed  quite  thorough  comprehension  of 
selling  intent.  If  the  testing  were  more  complicated,  less  comprehension  was  shown. 

Macklin  suggested  that  more  work  was  needed  on  the  nature  and  number  of  response 
alternatives  provided  in  testing  of  this  nature.^^ 


The  confusion  over  whether  children  age  five  to  seven  really  understand  the  selling 
intent  of  commercials  and  whether  young  children  understand  the  audience  toward  which  the 
commercial  is  aimed  prompted  this  study.  Are  kindergarten  children  confused,  some  saying, 
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"Buy  this  cleaner  because  I  want  to  see  the  white  tornado"?  Or  are  kindergarten  children 
able  to  indicate  what  product  is  being  advertised  and  to  whom  the  market  is  aimed? 
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CHAPTER  THREE 

THE  METHOD 
Two  age  levels  were  compared  in  this  study--chi!dren  age  five  to  seven  in 
kindergarten  classrooms  and  children  age  thirteen  to  fourteen  in  eighth  grade.  Existing 
kindergarten  and  eighth-grade  classrooms  in  three  schools  were  the  settings  for  this 
testing,  providing  a  cross-section  of  families  from  a  variety  of  economic  levels. 
Twenty-five  children  in  the  morning  kindergarten  class  at  McKinley  School  in  Abilene, 
Kansas,  and  forty-three  children  in  both  kindergarten  classes  at  Chapman  Elementary 
School  in  Chapman,  Kansas,  were  tested.  Twelve  children  in  an  eighth-grade  reading  class  at 
Abilene  Middle  School,  Abilene,  Kansas,  and  sixty-two  children  in  eighth-grade  English 
classes  at  Chapman  Junior  High,  Chapman,  Kansas,  were  tested  for  the  comparison  group. 

The  Hypothesis 

The  hypothesis  was  that  children  age  five  to  seven  have  a  lower  level  of  understanding 
of  television  advertising  than  do  children  age  thirteen  to  fourteen  in  two  areas,  1) 
understanding  the  item  advertised  and  whether  the  segment  advertised  anything,  and  2) 
understanding  the  intended  audience  for  the  advertisement. 

For  purposes  of  testing  the  null  hypothesis  was  used. 

This  study  examined  I)  whether  children  age  five  to  seven  understand  what  is  being 
advertised  in  a  commercial,  2)  whether  children  age  five  to  seven  recognize  when  a 
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program  segment  is  not  a  commercial,  or  3)  whether  children  age  five  to  seven  understand 
the  audience  the  advertiser  is  trying  to  reach.    This  study  also  examined  whether  children 
age  five  to  seven  were  simply  identifying  with  an  image  on  the  screen  instead  of 
understanding  the  commercial's  selling  intent. 

The  Questions 

Specifically  this  study  attempted  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

1)  Do  children  understand  what  product,  if  any,  is  being  advertised  in  the  televised 
segment? 

2)  Do  children  understand  that  a  product  is  being  advertised,  or  are  they  simply 
identifying  with  an  image  on  the  screen? 

3)  Do  children  understand  the  audience  toward  which  the  commercial  is  directed? 

The  Testing 

The  testing  in  this  study  involved  going  into  kindergarten  and  eighth-grade 
classrooms.  Taped  commercials  were  shown  to  each  age  level.  Closed,  nonverbal  testing  was 
used  with  the  kindergarten  children  and  open-ended,  verbal  testing  was  administered  to  the 
eighth  graders.  Three  schools  were  used,  involving  three  kindergarten  classes  and  four 
eighth-grade  English  classes. 

Description  of  Taped  Senments 

Six  taped  segments  were  used  in  Part  I  of  the  kindergarten  testing  to  test  whether  the 
children  understood  what  items  were  being  advertised.  The  segments  included: 

1)  a  My  Child  commercial  by  Mattel  in  which  young  girls  are  pushing  a  stroller  with 
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a  My  Child  doll  in  it.  The  commercial  is  advertising  the  stroller, 

2)  a  commercial  using  an  adult  male  to  advertise  shoes  at  the  Athletic  Attic, 

3)  a  commercial  using  adults  to  advertise  Chevrolet  trucks, 

4)  a  program  segment  from  Sesame  Street  which  merely  shows  puzzle  pieces  of  a 
truck  coming  together  to  form  a  picture  of  a  truck.  This  segment  advertises  nothing  and  has 
only  the  words  "It's  a  truck"  at  the  end, 

5)  again  a  Sesame  Street  program  segment  was  used  which  advertises  nothing.  In  this 
segment  a  storefront  is  shown  and  individuals,  both  youth  and  adults,  portray  summer 
activities  (wearing  sunglasses  and  a  hat,  using  a  fan)  which  will  keep  them  cool, 

6)  a  commercial  advertising  Tato  Skins  by  Keebler  which  uses  young  children  and 
cartoon  elves  to  advertise  the  product, 

Form  3  was  used  to  question  the  children  nonverballv  on  the  product  being  advertised 
in  the  above  segments.  (See  Appendix  A,  Page  59.) 

Ten  taped  commercials  were  used  in  Part  II  of  the  kindergarten  testing  to  test  whether 
the  children  understood  what  audience  the  advertiser  was  trying  to  reach.  The  commercials 
included: 

1)  a  Fruit  Roll-up  commercial  using  an  ape  to  advertise  the  product, 

2)  an  M  &  Ms  commercial  using  young  children  and  animated  M  &  Ms  to  advertise  the 
product, 

3)  a  Construx  commercial  by  Fisher  Price  using  youth  and  an  adult  to  advertise  the 
toy, 

4)  a  Folger's  coffee  commercial  using  adults  to  advertise  the  product, 

5)  a  Kool-aid  Koolers  commercial  using  teenagers  to  advertise  the  product, 
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6)  a  Barbie  car  commercial  by  Mattel  using  young  children  to  advertise  the  product, 

7)  a  YWCA  commercial  using  adults  to  promote  membership  in  the  YWCA, 

8)  an  AC-DeIco  commercial,  advertising  oil  filters  and  air  filters,  which  uses  an 
adult  in  the  commercial, 

9)  a  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  commercial  using  Charlie  Brown  characters  to 
advertise  the  product, 

10)  another  Construx  commercial  using  young  children  to  advertise  the  product. 
Form  4  was  used  in  this  nonverbal  portion  of  the  testing.  (See  Appendix  A,  Pages 

60-1.) 

Taped  segments  used  in  both  parts  of  the  testing  for  thirteen  to  fourteen  year  olds  included: 

1)  the  same  Folger's  coffee  commercial  used  for  the  younger  children's  test, 

2)  the  same  Kool-aid  Koolers  commercial, 

3)  the  same  Barbie  car  commercial, 

4)  the  same  YWCA  commercial, 

5)  the  same  AC-DeIco  commercial, 

6)  the  same  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  commercial, 

7)  the  same  Sesame  Street  program  segment  showing  a  picture  puzzle  of  a  truck, 

8)  a  General  Electric  commercial  which  promoted  several  GE  products, 

9)  a  commercial  promoting  credit  union  loans  and  insurance, 

10)  a  commercial  by  CBS  promoting  the  CBS  evening  news. 

1 1)  a  segment  developed  by  WIBW  promoting  the  spirit  of  Kansas,  in  which  no 
product  was  advertised. 

Form  5  was  used  in  this  nonverbal  testing,  which  included  questions  concerninn  what 
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product  was  being  advertised  and  what  audience  the  advertiser  was  trying  to  reach  in  each  of 
the  commercials  shown.  (See  Appendix  A,  Page  62.) 

Steps  Followed 

Specific  steps  which  the  researcher  followed  before  going  into  the  classroom  included: 

1)  Direct  contact  with  the  school  principal  to  obtain  approval  for  the  testing.  The 
researcher  explained  fully  what  was  to  be  done  and  showed  the  papers  to  be  used  for  testing. 

2)  Contact  was  established  with  the  classroom  teacher  to  obtain  permission  to  do  the 
testing,  to  set  a  specific  date  and  time  for  the  testing,  and  to  ask  about  the  numbers  of 
children  in  each  class.  The  researcher  explained  to  the  teacher  that  an  estimated  30  minutes 
was  needed  for  the  nonverbal  testing. 

3)  Rooms  to  be  used  for  testing  were  examined  to  decide  if  electrical  plugins  were  in  a 
convenient  location  to  allow  the  VCR  and  television  to  be  placed  at  the  front  of  the  classroom. 

4)  Copies  of  the  release  form  for  parents  were  left  with  the  kindergarten  (Form  1) 
and  eighth-grade  (Form  2)  teachers  so  that  they  could  be  sent  home  for  parental  signatures. 

5)  The  researcher  examined  the  taped  commercials  carefully  in  order  to  be 
completely  familiar  with  the  tapes  before  testing. 

Preparation  Checklist 

A  checklist  of  items  for  the  researcher  to  take  to  the  classrooms  for  testing  included: 
1)  Television  set.  It  was  recommended  that  equipment  which  the  researcher  was 
familiar  with  be  used  so  numbers  for  the  testing  areas  on  the  tape  could  be  listed  ahead  of 
time  (for  accuracy  in  testing  and  so  that  a  clear  picture  could  be  a  certainty). 
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2)  Video  recorder  and  connecting  cords  for  the  television. 

3)  Testing  tapes  (including  duplicate  tapes  in  case  the  original  should  break). 

4)  Two  or  three  extension  cords,  three-way  plugins. 

5)  Testing  papers  (Forms  3  and  4  for  the  kindergarden  classes  and  Form  5  for  the 
teenagers),  crayons  for  the  kindergarten  class,  eraseable  ink  pens  for  the  teenage  class. 

6)  Rolling  cart  on  which  to  put  the  television. 

7)  Remote  control  for  the  VCR  (with  the  pause  button  working  properly). 

8)  Camera  and  tripod  to  hold  camera. 

9)  Taping  equipment  and  blank  tapes. 

10)  Microphone  and  extension  cord,  tabletop  microphone  holder. 

11)  Sugarless  gum  treats  for  the  kindergarten  children.  Teens  will  keep  the  eraseable 
ink  pens  used  in  testing. 

Items  considered  before  testing  included: 

1)  Is  the  television  placed  in  an  area  of  the  classroom  where  glare  from  windows, 
unusual  lighting,  etc.,  will  not  be  a  problem? 

2)  Has  the  volume  been  tested  to  be  sure  the  commercials  can  be  easily  heard? 

3)  Has  the  tape  in  the  VCR  been  adjusted  so  the  "tracking"  provides  a  clear  picture? 

4)  Has  the  remote  control  been  placed  where  the  adult  conducting  the  test  can  reach  it 
easily?  Is  it  working  properly? 

5)  Has  the  adult's  chair  been  placed  so  that  the  child  will  not  be  conscious  of  the 
adult's  notetaking? 
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The  Testing 

Steps  which  were  followed  in  conducting  the  kindergarten  testing  included: 

1)  The  researcher  explained  who  she  was  and  why  she  was  in  the  classroom.  "I'nfi 
here  today  to  see  how  much  you  know  about  television  commercials." 

2)  The  researcher  asked,  "Do  any  of  you  know  what  a  television  commercial  is?"  If 
the  children  happened  to  give  a  negative  response,  the  researcher  was  prepared  to  say,  "A 
commercial  is  a  short  part  in  the  middle  of  the  television  program  when  a  product  is  shown 
because  the  person  making  the  commercial  wants  you  to  buy  that  product." 

3)  The  researcher  explained,  "I'd  like  to  show  you  some  television  commercials  to  see 
if  you  know  what  is  being  advertised.  In  some  of  these  pictures  nothing  is  being  advertised." 

4)  The  researcher  distributed  papers  (Form  3)  and  crayons  saying,  "Do  not  write  on 
these  sheets  until  I  tell  you  to  do  so." 

5)  "Now,  we  will  watch  the  first  part  of  this  tape,  (starting  at  number  0232  on  the 
kindergarten  tape).  Don't  talk  out  loud  but  quietly  decide  what  you  think  is  being  advertised. 
If  you  think  a  baby  stroller  is  being  advertised  in  the  first  commercial,  for  example,  color 
the  stroller  in  line  1 .  If  you  think  a  shoe  is  being  advertised  in  this  first  commercial,  color 
the  shoe  in  line  1 .  If  you  think  that  nothing  (no  product)  is  being  advertised  in  this  first 
commercial,  color  the  empty  square."  (The  researcher  constantly  had  to  remind  the 
kindergarten  children  not  to  talk  out  loud  or  give  the  answers  to  their  peers.) 

6)  The  researcher  repeated  this  procedure  for  the  remaining  five  segments,  being 
sure  to  mention  each  time  that  perhaps  nothing  was  being  advertised.  Constant  reminders 
were  given  to  the  children  stating  that  they  were  not  to  talk  or  share  answers  with  others. 

7)  Papers  were  collected  and  a  second  set  (Form  4)  was  distributed  with  the 
explanation,  "Now,  we  are  going  to  see  if  you  can  tell  who  the  advertisers  are  trying  to  get 
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to  buy  their  products.  You  watch  the  first  part  of  this  ad,  and  if  you  think  they  are  trying  to 
sell  something  to  an  adult  woman,  circle  the  first  figure  with  the  long  hair.  If  you  think 
they  are  trying  to  sell  something  to  an  adult  man,  color  this  man  (point  to  the  stick  figure). 
If  you  think  they  are  trying  to  sell  to  someone  your  age,  put  an  x  (or  your  name)  on  this  line 
(point  to  the  proper  line). 

The  researcher  did  not  use  the  terms  "mommy"  and  "daddy"  for  the  adult  figures  as 
some  children  do  not  have  mothers  or  fathers  living  with  them.  They  face  embarrassment 
when  asked,  "Do  you  think  they  are  trying  to  sell  to  your  daddy?" 

8)  The  researcher  then  began  showing  the  ads  at  number  0368  on  the  kindergarten 
tape  and  continued  showing  the  remaining  nine  ads  on  this  portion  of  the  tape. 

9)  Papers  were  collected.  The  children  were  thanked  for  their  time  and  treats  given. 

Steps  followed  in  the  eighth-grade  testing  included: 

1 )  The  researcher  introduced  herself  and  explained  that  she  was  conducting  research 
about  television  advertising  for  her  project  at  Kansas  State  University. 

2)  The  researcher  distributed  the  test  papers  (Form  5)  and  the  eraseable  pens,  and 
instructed,  "Please  do  not  write  on  these  papers  until  I  tell  you  to  do  so." 

3)  The  researcher  explained  that  she  was  going  to  show  several  commercials  with  the 
students  writing  what  they  thought  was  being  sold  in  the  first  column  (researcher  pointing 

to  the  area)  and  what  person  they  thought  the  advertiser  was  trying  to  reach  in  the  second 
column.  The  researchers  summarized  that  their  choices  for  the  second  column  were  a  man, 
a  woman,  a  teenager  (explaining  that  someone  their  age  was  intended),  or  a  young  child 
(explaining  that  a  child  in  the  lower  grades  in  elementary  school  was  intended).  (Choices 
were  also  listed  at  the  top  of  Form  5.) 
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4)  The  researcher  then  showed  the  taped  commercials,  starting  at  count  0000  on  the 
tape  for  thirteen  year  olds. 

5)  The  researcher  was  prepared  to  record  any  observations  which  might  influence  the 
testing  (such  as  children  that  shared  answers,  did  not  listen  to  instructions,  etc.). 

6)  Papers  were  then  collected  and  the  teenagers  were  told  that  they  could  keep  the 
erasable  pens  as  a  thank  you  for  participating  in  the  test. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 

RESULTS  OF  THE  STUDY 

I.  The  Findings 

Kindergarten.  Part  l-Do  children  age  five  to  seven  know  what  is  being  advertisfid? 

Four  commercials  and  two  noncommercial  segments  were  used  to  test  kindergarten 
children  (N=68)  on  their  understanding  of  what  item  was  being  advertised.  The  results  are 
shown  In  Chart  1 . 

Chart  1 --Percentage  of  Correct  Responses  by  Kindergarten  Children  on 
Content  of  Six  Commercial/noncommercial  Segments  When  Asked  to 
Indicate  Item  Advertised,  If  Any. 
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In  the  first  test  (Segment  1),  a  commercial  advertising  the  My  Child  stroller,  sixty 
of  the  sixty-eight  children  (88.2  percent)  correctly  indicated  a  stroller  as  the  object 
advertised  in  the  commercial.  Eight  children  either  colored  two  areas  or  didn't  respond. 

In  the  second  test  (Segment  2),  a  commercial  advertising  running  shoes,  sixty  of  the 
sixty-eight  children  (88.2  percent)  correctly  indicated  shoes  as  the  object  advertised.  Two 
children  incorrectly  responded  that  a  Nike  shirt  was  being  advertised,  and  six  children 
either  colored  two  areas  or  didn't  respond. 

In  the  third  test  (Segment  3),  a  commercial  advertising  a  truck,  sixty-seven  of  the 
children  (98.5  percent)  correctly  indicated  a  truck  as  the  item  being  advertised.  One  child 
colored  two  areas. 

In  the  fourth  test  (Segment  4),  a  noncommercial  program  segment  showing  a 
picture-puzzle  of  a  truck,  fifty-four  children  incorrectly  indicated  a  truck  as  the  item 
being  advertised.  Twelve  children  (17.6  percent)  correctly  indicated  that  nothing  was 
being  advertised.  Two  children  colored  two  areas  on  the  sheet. 

In  the  fifth  test  (Segment  5),  another  noncommercial  segment  of  Sesame  Street, 
twenty-three  children  (33.8  percent)  correctly  indicated  that  nothing  was  being 
advertised.  Sixteen  children  incorrectly  indicated  a  hat  as  advertised.  Twenty-one 
incorrectly  indicated  glasses  as  the  item  advertised  and  six  incorrectly  identified  a  shoe  as 
the  item  advertised.  Two  children  did  not  respond. 

In  the  sixth  test  (Segment  6),  a  commercial  advertising  Tato  Skin  chips,  sixty-five 
children  (95.5  percent)  correctly  indicated  a  chip  as  the  item  advertised.  Two  children  did 
not  respond  or  colored  two  areas.  One  child  indicated  incorrectly  that  a  doll  was  advertised. 

Kindergarten.  Part  ll-Do  children  age  five  to  seven  know  what  audience  the  advertiser  is 
trying  to  reach? 

Ten  tests  were  administered  to  kindergarten  children  to  test  their  understanding  of 
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Chart  2--Percentage  of  Correct  Responses  by  Kindergarten  Children  on 
Content  of  Ten  Commercial  Segments  When  Asked  to  Indicate  Intended 
Audience. 
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the  intended  audience  for  a  television  commercial.  The  results  are  shown  in  Chart  2. 

Responses  in  this  portion  of  the  testing  could  total  a  number  higher  than  the  number 
of  children  tested  since  children  were  allowed  to  circle  more  than  one  area.  (The  beginning 
commercials  in  this  portion  were  included  simply  to  get  the  children  started  in  becoming 
familiar  with  the  approach  which  they  should  use  in  giving  their  responses.) 

In  the  first  test  (Segment  1),  a  commercial  advertising  Fruit  Roll-ups,  any  response 
was  correct  since  any  age  might  enjoy  the  food  product  sold.  Of  the  responses  given,  forty- 
five  of  the  children  indicated  the  advertisement  was  centered  around  advertising  a  product  to 
someone  their  age.  Three  said  the  ad  was  advertising  to  an  adult  male,  and  one  said  the  ad 
was  advertising  to  an  adult  female.  Nineteen  said  the  ad  was  aimed  at  children  and  adults. 

In  the  second  test  (Segment  2),  a  commercial  advertising  M  &  Ms,  any  of  the  three 
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choices  would  again  be  correct.  Tiiirty  of  the  children  indicated  the  advertisement  was  aimed 
at  someone  their  age,  five  said  it  was  advertising  to  an  adult  woman  and  three  said  the 
commercial  was  advertising  to  an  adult  man.  Twenty-five  said  the  commercial  was 
advertising  to  adults  and  children,  and  two  gave  no  response. 

In  the  third  test  (Segment  3),  a  commercial  which  advertised  a  Construx  toy, 
thirty-two  of  the  children  (47  percent)  gave  the  correct  response  indicating  the  toy 
commercial  was  attempting  to  advertise  a  product  to  someone  their  age.  Four  gave  no 
response  and  ten  indicated  the  toy  commercial  was  advertising  to  an  adult  male.  Twenty- 
two  said  the  commercial  was  advertising  to  both  a  child  and  an  adult. 

In  the  fourth  test  (Segment  4),  a  commercial  advertising  coffee,  forty-three  children 
(63.2  percent)  responded  correctly  in  indicating  that  the  coffee  advertisement  was  aimed  at 
an  adult  person.  Three  children  did  not  respond  and  eight  children  indicated  the  coffee 
commercial  was  aimed  at  children  their  age.  Fourteen  indicated  both  children  and  adults 
were  the  audience  in  this  commercial. 

The  fifth  test  (Segment  5),  a  commercial  advertising  Kool-aid  Koolers,  could  be  aimed 
at  any  age,  (as  listed  in  86.7  percent  of  the  responses),  but  children  would  be  the  expected 
target.  Thirty-six  children  indicated  the  commercial  was  advertising  to  their  age.  Thirteen 
said  the  ad  was  aimed  at  both  children  and  adults.  Ten  indicated  adult  figures,  and  nine  gave 
no  response. 

The  sixth  test  (Segment  6)  was  a  commercial  advertising  a  Barbie  car.  Forty-three 
of  the  children  (63.2  percent)  correctly  indicated  the  Barbie  car  commercial  was  trying  to 
advertise  to  children  their  age.  Thirteen  also  circled  that  the  ad  was  aimed  at  adults.  Eleven 
children  indicated  the  commercial  was  aimed  at  an  adult  woman,  and  one  said  it  was  aimed  at 
an  adult  man.  One  did  not  respond. 
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The  seventh  test  (Segment  7)  was  a  YWCA  commercial.  Twenty-five  indicated  it  was 
advertising  to  an  adult  female.  Ten  indicated  it  was  advertising  to  an  adult  male  and  twenty 
indicated  the  commercial  was  advertising  to  both  an  adult  male  and  an  adult  female,  (60.2 
percent  indicating  an  adult  audience).  Five  children  indicated  that  the  YWCA  commercial 
was  aimed  at  children,  and  eight  said  both  children  and  adults  were  the  audience. 

The  eighth  test  (Segment  8)  was  an  advertisement  for  AC-Delco.  Fifty-three  children 
indicated  the  AC-Delco  commercial  was  aimed  at  an  adult  male  figure.  Two  indicated  the  ad 
was  aimed  at  adult  females.  Four  indicated  the  commercial  was  advertising  to  both  an  adult 
male  and  female,  (76.4  percent  indicating  an  adult  audience),  and  five  indicated  both  a  child 
and  an  adult  were  the  targets.  Two  children  indicated  the  commercial  was  aimed  at  someone 
their  age,  and  two  did  not  respond. 

The  ninth  test  (Segment  9),  a  commercial  in  which  Charlie  Brown  was  shown  selling 
Life  Insurance,  seemed  to  confuse  the  children.  Fourteen  children  (21  percent)  indicated 
both  adult  male  and  female  figures  were  the  targets  for  the  advertisement.  Thirty-three 
children  indicated  the  commercial  was  advertising  to  a  child  (with  twenty-one  circling  both 
a  child  and  an  adult ). 

In  the  tenth  test  (Segment  10),  another  Construx  toy  commercial  was  used. 
Forty-one  children  (60.2  percent)  indicated  the  commercial  was  advertising  to  a  child 
their  age.  Ten  indicated  it  was  aimed  at  an  adult  male,  and  three  said  it  was  aimed  at  both 
adult  males  and  females.  Nine  indicated  the  audience  was  both  adults  and  children,  and  five 
did  not  respond. 

Comparison  Group.  Part  l-Do  einhth-orade  children,  aoe  thirteen  to  fourtpfin.  understand 
what  item  is  being  advertisftd? 
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Chart  3--Percentage  of  Correct  Responses  by  Eighth-grade  Children  on 
Content  of  Eleven  Commercial/noncommercial  Segments  When  Asked  to 
Indicate  Item  Advertised,  If  Any. 
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Eleven  television  segments  were  used  to  test  eighth-grade  children  on  their 
understanding  of  the  item  advertised.  The  results  are  shown  on  Chart  3. 

In  the  first  test  (Segment  1),  a  commercial  advertising  Folgers  coffee,  all 
seventy-four  students  (100  percent)  correctly  indicated  coffee  was  being  advertised. 

In  the  second  test  (Segment  2),  a  commercial  advertising  Kool-aid  Koolers, 
seventy-three  students  (98.6  percent)  correctly  indicated  Koolers  were  being  advertised 
with  the  remaining  student  calling  it  Hi-C. 

In  the  third  test  (Segment  3),  a  commercial  advertising  a  Barbie  car,  seventy-two 
students  (97.2  percent)  correctly  indicated  that  a  Barbie  car  was  being  advertised.  One 
student  said  "toys"  and  another  said  "juice"  (perhaps  being  confused  in  recording  his  or  her 
response  from  the  previous  commercial). 
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In  the  fourth  test  (Segment  4),  a  YWCA  commercial,  sixty  students  (81  percent) 
indicated  correctly  that  membership  in  the  YWCA  was  being  advertised.  Ten  incorrectly 
indicated  nothing  was  being  advertised.  Three  said  "exercise"  and  one  said  "subscription." 

in  the  fifth  test  (Segment  5),  an  AC-DeIco  commercial,  seventy-three  students  (98.6 
percent)  correctly  indicated  that  an  oil  filter  was  being  advertised.  One  said  "parts." 

in  the  sixth  test  (Segment  6),  a  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  commercial,  seventy-one 
students  (95.9  percent)  correctly  indicated  that  insurance  was  being  advertised.  Two 
indicated  incorrectly  that  nothing  was  being  advertised  and  one  said,  "Met,  a  kind  of  school." 

In  the  seventh  test  (Segment  7),  a  noncommercial  segment  from  the  Sesame  Street 
program,  fifty-four  students  (72.9  percent)  correctly  indicated  that  nothing  was  being 
advertised.  Ten  students  incorrectly  said  "Sesame  Street"  and  another  erased  his  or  her 
answer.  One  said  "kids  show,"  another  said  "game,"  and  another  said  "child  commercial." 
Six  indicated  a  truck  was  being  advertised. 

In  the  eighth  test  (Segment  8),  a  General  Electric  commercial,  seventy  students 
(94.5  percent)  correctly  indicated  General  Electric  products  were  advertised.  Two  said  a 
light  was  advertised,  one  said  nothing  was  advertised,  and  one  did  not  respond. 

In  the  ninth  test  (Segment  9),  a  credit  union  commercial,  forty-eight  students 
correctly  indicated  that  loans  were  being  advertised,  which  was  sometimes  listed  as  credit 
unions  being  the  actual  item  advertised.    Eleven  students  said  "mutual  insurance"  and  seven 
said  "car  insurance,"  also  correct  responses  (89.2  percent  correct).  Four  students  said 
"car,"  one  student  said  "car  sales,"  and  two  students  said  "nothing"  was  advertised.    One 
student  said  "Citrus  Hill." 

In  the  tenth  test  (Segment  10),  a  commercial  advertising  CBS  News,  confusion  was 
seen  in  the  responses.  Thirty  indicated  nothing  was  being  advertised.  Three  said  "Dan 
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Rather,"  one  said  the  "ratings,"  and  thirty-nine  said  the  "news"  or  "CBS  news,"  (52.7 
correct  responses).    One  student  said  "news  or  nothing." 

In  the  eleventh  test  (Segment  11),  which  was  not  a  commercial  but  a  segment 
promoting  the  spirit  of  Kansas,  thirty-two  students  (43.2  percent)  correctly  indicated 
nothing  was  being  advertised.  Twenty-four  said  "WIBW."  Ten  indicated  spirit  or  WIBW 
spirit  of  Kansas  or  a  spirit  award  was  being  advertised.    Four  said  "news"  and  two  said 
"television."  One  said  "ratings,"  and  one  gave  no  answer. 

These  results  showed  levels  of  understanding  of  the  item  advertised  ranging  from  a  low 
of  43.2  percent  to  a  high  of  100  percent. 

Comparison  Group.  Part  ll-Do  eighth-grade  children,  age  thirteen  to  fourteen,  understand 
the  audience  the  advertiser  is  trying  to  reach? 

Eleven  tests  were  administered  to  observe  whether  or  not  eighth-grade  children 
understand  the  intended  audience  for  a  television  advertisement.  The  results  are  shown  in 
Chart  4  on  the  following  page. 

In  the  first  test  (Segment  1),  a  commercial  advertising  coffee,  seventy-one  students 
(95.9  percent)  correctly  indicated  that  the  advertisers  were  trying  to  reach  an  adult 
audience.  Two  indicated  the  commercial  was  aimed  at  individuals  of  all  ages,  and  one 
indicated  the  advertisement  was  aimed  at  men,  women  and  teens. 

In  the  second  test  (Segment  2),  a  commercial  advertising  Koolers,  seventy-three 
students  (98.6  percent)  correctly  indicated  the  advertisement  was  aimed  at  a  teenager  or 
young  child.  One  said  "anyone." 

In  the  third  test  (Segment  3),  a  commercial  advertising  a  Barbie  car,  seventy-three 
students  (98.6  percent)  correctly  indicated  the  commercial  was  aimed  at  young  children. 
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Chart  4--Percentage  of  Correct  Responses  by  Eighth-grade  Children  on 
Content  of  Eleven  Commercial/noncommercial  Segments  When  Asked  to 
Indicate  Intended  Audience,  If  Any. 
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One  said  the  commercial  was  advertising  to  an  adult  male  audience. 

in  the  fourth  test  (Segment  4),  a  commercial  advertising  the  YWCA,  fifty-six 
students  (78.3  percent)  correctly  stated  that  membership  in  the  YWCA  was  advertised  to  an 
adult  audience.  Seven  students  did  not  respond,  as  they  had  indicated  in  Part  I  that  they 
thought  nothing  was  being  advertised.  Four  students  said  the  commercial  was  trying  to  reach 
all  ages,  one  said  "woman  and  teen,"  five  said  "man,  woman,  teen,"  and  one  said  "woman,  man 
and  child." 

In  the  fifth  test  (Segment  5),  sixty-seven  children  correctly  indicated  that  the  AC- 
Delco  commercial  was  aimed  at  an  adult  audience.  Seven  indicated  it  was  aimed  at  adults  and 
teens,  which  could  be  correct,  (100  percent  correct  responses). 

In  the  sixth  test  (Segment  6),  a  commercial  advertising  insurance,  sixty-three 
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students  (85.1  percent)  indicated  tliat  the  commercial  was  aimed  at  adults.  Three  indicated 
the  commercial  was  aimed  at  audiences  of  all  ages,  four  said  it  was  aimed  at  a  child,  one  said 
"man,  woman  and  child"  and  one  said  "cartoons"  were  the  audience  for  the  commercial.  Two 
students  indicated  the  segment  was  not  trying  to  advertise  to  anyone. 

In  the  seventh  test  (Segment  7),  a  noncommercial  Sesame  Street  segment,  thirty- 
eight  students  (51 .3  percent)  correctly  indicated  that  nothing  was  being  advertised,  so  they 
had  no  answers  in  the  audience  column.  Thirty-one  said  incorrectly  that  the  segment  was 
aimed  at  a  child,  an  incorrect  answer  because  the  column  should  have  been  left  blank.  Three 
said  the  segment  was  aimed  at  adults,  and  two  gave  questionable  responses. 

In  the  eighth  test  (Segment  8),  a  commercial  advertising  General  Electric  products, 
sixty-five  students  (87.3  percent)  correctly  indicated  the  commercial  was  aimed  at  an 
adult  audience.  Five  said  the  commercial  was  aimed  at  adults  and  teens.  One  said  that  it  was 
aimed  at  adults  and  children,  and  three  said  it  was  aimed  at  all  ages. 

Sixty-eight  students  (91 .8  percent)  indicated  in  the  ninth  test  (Segment  9),  a 
commercial  for  credit  unions  and  insurance,  that  adults  were  the  intended  audience.  Three 
students  said  the  commercial  was  aimed  at  adults  and  teens,  two  students  said  "no  one,"  and 
one  said  "individuals  of  all  ages." 

In  the  tenth  test  (Segment  10),  a  CBS  news  commercial,  thirty-seven  students  (50 
percent)  correctly  indicated  the  commercial  was  aimed  at  adults.  Twenty-three  said  "no 
one,"  six  said  adults  and  teens,  six  said  any  age,  and  two  gave  no  response. 

In  the  eleventh  test  (Segment  11),  the  spirit  of  Kansas  segment,  nothing  was 
advertised.  Twenty-six  students  (35.1  percent)  indicated  "no  one"  for  their  response. 
Twenty-six  students  indicated  the  segment  was  aimed  at  adults.  Sixteen  said  it  was  aimed  at 
anybody.  Four  said  adults  and  teens,  one  said  adults  and  children,  and  one  said  "Kansans." 
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Statistical  Comparison:  Testing  the  Hvpothftsis 

The  Chi  square  statistic  was  used  to  test  for  significant  differences  between  children 
age  five  to  seven  and  children  age  thirteen  to  fourteen  in  the  two  areas  of  the  hypothesis,  1) 
understanding  the  item  advertised  and  whether  the  segment  advertised  anything,  and  2) 
understanding  the  intended  audience  for  the  advertisement.  A  chi  square  value  of  3.84  or 
greater  (.05  level)  was  required  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis. 

The  results  of  six  tests  from  Part  I  of  this  study  were  used  to  compare  the 
kindergarten  and  eighth-graders  concerning  their  comprehension  of  the  item  advertised 
(hypothesis,  Part  1).  Toy  commercials  were  used  to  test  both  groups.  The  kindergarten 
children  were  shown  the  My  Child  stroller  commercial  (Segment  1 ,  Part  I)  and  eighth 
graders  were  shown  the  Barbie  car  commercial  (Segment  3,  eighth-grade  testing). 
Commercials  showing  food  were  also  used  to  test  both  groups.  The  kindergarten  children 
were  shown  the  Tato  Skin  chip  commercial  (Segment  6,  Part  I),  and  the  eighth-grade 
classes  were  shown  the  Kool-aid  Koolers  commercial  (Segment  2,  eighth  grade  testing).  The 
Sesame  Street  program  segment  (Segment  4,  Part  I)  was  used  to  test  both  groups. 

The  results  of  this  comparison  are  shown  in  Table  1 . 

In  the  commercials,  statistically  significant  differences  were  found  between  the 
responses  of  the  kindergarten  and  eighth-grade  children  in  the  toy  segments,  but  not  in  the 
food  segments.  Therefore  the  null  hypothesis  was  rejected  in  one  finding  (toy  commercials) 
but  not  in  another  (food  commercials). 

Statistically  significant  differences  were  found  in  the  case  of  the  noncommercial 
message,  the  Sesame  Street  program  segment.  On  the  tests  in  this  segment,  eighth  graders, 
the  older  students,  were  decidedly  more  accurate  in  detecting  that  the  program  segment  was 
not  a  commercial.  Therefore,  the  null  hypothesis  was  rejected. 
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Table  1 --Comparison  Between  Kindergarten  and  Eighth-grade  Students  on 
Correct/lncorrerct  Responses  to  Item  Advertised,  If  Any,  in  Two  Commer- 
cial and  One  Noncommercial  Segments. 


TV  Segment 

Group 

Responses 

Percentage  Correct 

K 

correct 

incorrect 

TOY  commercial 
(My  Child  stroller) 

60 

8 

88.2 

TOY  commercial 
(Barbie  car) 

8 

72 

2 

97.2 

X2=4.24 

H^  rejected 

FOOD  commercial 
(Tato  chips) 

K 

65 

3 

95.5 

FOOD  commercial 
(Koolers) 

8 

73 

1 

98.6 

X2=1.21 

(n.  s.) 

SESAME  STREET 
(noncommercial) 

K 

12 

56 

17.6 

SESAME  STREET 
(noncommercial) 

8 

54 

20 

72.9 

X2=43.60 

H^  rejected 

Results  of  the  tests  using  three  taped  commercials  from  Part  II  of  this  study  were  used 
to  compare  the  two  groups  of  children  on  their  comprehension  of  the  audience  toward  which 
the  commercial  message  is  directed  (hypothesis,  Part  2).  In  the  first  test,  both  groups 
were  shown  the  Barbie  car  commercial  (Segment  6).  In  the  second  test,  both  groups  viewed 
the  Folgers  coffee  advertisement  (Segment  4).  In  the  third  test,  both  groups  viewed  the 
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Table  2--Comparison  between  Kindergarten  and  Eighth-grade  Students 
on  Correct  /Incorrect  Responses  to  Intended  Audience  in  Three 
Commercial  Segments. 


TV  Segment 

Group 

Responses 

Percentage  Correct 

correct 

Incorrect 

Barbie  car  commercial 

K 

43 

25 

63.2 

Barbie  car  commercial 

8 

73 

1 

98.6 

X2=29.47 

H^  rejected 

Coffee  commercial 

K 

43 

25 

63.2 

Coffee  commercial 

8 

71 

3 

95.9 

X2=23.99 

H^  rejected 

INSURANCE  commercial 

K 

14 

54 

21 

INSURANCE  commercial 

8 

63 

11 

85.1 

X2=59.62 

Hg  rejected 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  commercial  (Segment  9)  wtiicti  used  Charlie  Brown  to 
advertise  the  product. 

The  results  of  these  tests  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

In  all  three  commercial  segments,  statistically  significant  differences  were  found 
between  the  responses  of  the  kindergarten  and  eighth-grade  children.  On  the  three  tests  in 
this  part,  the  eighth  graders,  the  older  students,  were  significantly  more  accurate  in 
determining  the  audience  intended.  The  null  hypothesis  was  rejected. 
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II.  Discussion  of  Findings 

Results  concerning  comprehension  of  items  advertised 

The  results  indicated  that  most  kindergarten  children  knew  the  items  being  advertised 
in  the  more  direct  commercials  used  in  Part  I  of  this  test.  When  kindergarten  children  were 
shown  the  My  Child  stroller  commercial  (Segment  1),  the  commercial  advertising  shoes 
from  the  Athletic  Attic  (Segment  2),  the  Chevrolet  truck  commercial  (Segment  3)  or  the 
commercial  advertising  Tato  Skin  chips  (Segment  6),  88  to  98  percent  of  the  kindergarten 
children  tested  could  respond  correctly  when  asked  about  the  items  advertised. 

However,  in  the  two  program  segments  a  majority  of  the  kindergarten  children  could 
not  identify  that  the  segments  were  not  commercials.  Only  17.6  percent  of  the  kindergarten 
children  identified  the  first  Sesame  Street  program  segment  (Segment  4)  as  a  program 
segment  and  not  a  commercial.  Even  when  a  second  Sesame  Street  program  segment  was 
shown  (Segment  5),  only  33.8  percent  of  the  kindergarten  children  correctly  responded 
that  the  segment  shown  was  not  a  commercial. 

In  each  of  the  advertisements  where  the  product  being  advertised  was  the  product 
emphasized  visually  in  the  commercial,  the  majority  of  the  kindergarten  children  correctly 
identified  that  product  as  the  item  being  advertised.  When  the  test  was  simple,  and  a 
commercial  was  shown  that  advertised  toys,  the  children  could  identify  the  toys  as  the 
objects  being  advertised.  If  the  commercial  simply  advertised  a  truck,  the  children  could 
identify  a  truck  as  the  object  advertised. 

However,  in  the  two  posed  situations  wherein  nothing  was  actually  being  advertised,  a 
majority  of  the  kindergarten  children  merely  identified  with  whatever  item  was  shown  most 
often  on  the  screen.  (See  Chart  1 .)  If  a  picture  of  a  truck  were  shown,  the  children  thought 
a  truck  was  being  advertised  in  the  commercial  even  though  the  person  administering  the 
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test  constantly  emphasized  that  nothing  might  be  advertised  in  any  or  all  of  the  taped 
segments,  if  actors  in  a  television  segment  tallied  about  a  hat  or  sunglasses,  a  large 
percentage  of  the  children  felt  a  hat  or  sunglasses  were  being  advertised.  Certainly  a 
majority  of  the  kindergarten  children  tested  showed  a  general  lack  of  understanding  of  these 
noncommercial  segments  which  were  added  to  the  commercials.  A  large  majority  of  the 
children  could  not  correctly  identify  that  nothing  was  being  advertised  in  the  posed 
segments. 

Generally  thirteen-to-fourteen-year-old  students  could  identify  the  item  advertised 
in  each  commercial.  In  the  eighth-grade  testing,  students  identified  correctly,  in  90  to100 
percent  of  the  responses  given,  the  items  sold  in  the  coffee  (Segment  1),  Koolers  (Segment 
2),  Barbie  (Segment  3),  AC  Deico  (Segment  5),  GE  (Segment  8),  and  insurance  (Segments 
6  and  9)  commercials.  Correct  identification  of  the  item  advertised  only  dropped  to  81 
percent  on  the  YWCA  membership  commercial  (Segment  4),  a  tougher  commercial  to 
identify  as  to  the  item  advertised.  In  addition,  correct  identification  by  the  thirteen-to- 
fourteen-year-old  children  that  the  Sesame  Street  program  segment  (Segment  7)  was  not  a 
commercial  ranged  relatively  high,  72.9  percent. 

The  two  taped  portions  which  resulted  in  lower  numbers  of  correct  responses  for  the 
thirteen-to-fourteen-year-old  children  may  have  had  lower  results  due  to  faults  within  the 
test  itself.  The  two  final  taped  segments  in  Part  II  of  the  eighth-grade  testing  were  difficult 
selections.   Although  only  slightly  over  50  percent  of  the  students  correctly  identified  that 
CBS  news  was  the  item  advertised  in  the  commercial  using  Dan  Rather  (Segment  10),  that 
percentage  might  be  surprisingly  high  considering  the  difficulty  in  choosing  that  response. 

Likewise,  43  percent  correct  responses  may  be  a  high  number  for  the  final  segment 
used  in  the  suA/ey,  considering  the  difficulty  eighth-grade  students  might  have  in 
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determining  whetiier  WIBW-TV  was  actually  trying  to  advertise  anything  when  the  segment 
discussed  enjoying  the  "Spirit  of  Kansas"  (Segment  1 1 ).    Perhaps  the  testing  instrument 
would  have  been  stronger  if  that  final  segment  had  been  eliminated  from  the  test. 

Results  concerning  comprehension  of  audience 

Kindergarten  children  did  not  show  exceptionally  high  percentages  of  correct 
responses  concerning  the  portion  of  the  testing  identifying  commercial  audience.  In  the 
three  food  commercials  used  in  Part  II  of  the  kindergarten  test,  any  answer  was  accepted  as 
correct  because  adults  might  enjoy  Fruit  Roll-ups  (Segment  1),  M  &  Ms  (Segment  2)  or 
Kool-aid  Koolers  (Segment  5)  as  much  as  children.  Thus  the  number  of  correct  responses 
was  high  in  that  portion  of  the  test,  only  dropping  to  86  percent  in  the  Kool-aid  commercial 
because  nine  children  did  not  respond  to  the  question. 

One  might  expect  the  number  of  correct  responses  to  be  higher  on  the  coffee 
commercial  (Segment  4)  and  YWCA  commercial  (Segment  7),  since  only  60  to  63  percent 
of  the  responses  indicated  the  children  thought  the  commercials  were  directed  toward  an 
adult  audience.  Moreover,  one  would  certainly  expect  higher  than  47  percent  correct 
responses  when  kindergarten  children  were  asked  the  audience  the  advertiser  was  trying  to 
reach  in  the  Contrux  toy  commercial  (Segment  3).  Even  when  the  Construx  commercial  was 
repeated  later  in  the  testing  (Segment  10),  only  60  percent  of  the  kindergarten  responses 
were  correct,  with  numerous  kindergarten  children  indicating  the  toy  commercial  was 
aimed  at  both  adults  and  children. 

The  number  of  kindergarten  children's  correct  responses  dropped  drastically  in  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  commercial  (Segment  9),  in  which  Charlie  Brown  was  used  to 
advertise  the  product.  Only  21  percent  of  the  kindergarten  children  indicated  the 
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commercial  was  aimed  at  adults.  Forty-eight  percent  indicated  the  commercial  was  aimed  at 
children,  and  30.8  percent  indicated  the  commercial  was  aimed  at  advertising  to  both 
children  and  adults. 

It  would  be  significant  to  notice  that  if  an  adult  figure  advertised  coffee,  such  as  in  the 
Folger's  commercial  (Segment  4),  the  children  could  identify  correctly  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  time  that  the  commercial  was  aimed  at  an  adult  audience.  If  a  toy  were 
advertised,  the  child  could  identify  correctly  more  than  half  of  the  time  that  the  commercial 
was  aimed  at  children. 

However,  if  a  cartoon  character  or  a  child  were  used  to  advertise  an  adult  product, 
confusion  resulted  in  the  children  who  were  trying  to  indicate  the  audience  for  which  the 
commercial  was  aimed.  When  Charlie  Brown  was  used  to  advertise  insurance  (Segment  9), 
a  majority  of  the  younger  children  indicated  something  was  being  advertised  to  a  child. 

In  the  same  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  commercial  (Segment  9),  85  percent  of  the 
eighth-grade  students  indicated  correctly  that  the  commercial  was  aimed  at  an  adult 
audience,  even  though  the  Charlie  Brown  figure  was  used  in  the  commercial.  Likewise,  the 
older  students  gave  correct  responses  concerning  the  commercial  audiences  85  to  100 
percent  of  the  time  in  the  majority  of  the  other  portions  of  the  test. 

Considering  such  high  percentages  of  correct  responses  in  most  portions  of  the 
eighth-grade  testing  on  audience,  and  considering  the  relatively  high  percentage  (72.9)  of 
eighth-grade  students  who  identified  correctly  that  the  Sesame  Street  segment  (Segment  7, 
eighth-grade  testing)  was  not  a  commercial,  it  seems  surprising  that  barely  more  than  51 
percent  of  the  eighth-grade  children  could  correctly  identify  that  no  one  was  the  target  for 
sales  in  the  Sesame  Street  segment  since  it  was  not  a  commercial.  Perhaps  the  students 
were  simply  considering  what  age  level  the  segment  would  reach,  thus  indicating  that  the 
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segment  was  created  for  children  instead  of  indicating  advertising  audience. 

The  final  areas  where  the  percentage  of  correct  responses  dropped  concerning  the 
older  students  were  the  final  two  taped  segments  used,  the  CBS  news  commercial  (Segment 
1 0)  and  the  WIBW-TV  segment  (Segment  1 1 )  promoting  the  spirit  of  Kansas.  Weakness 
shown  in  the  testing  instrument  in  selecting  these  two  segments  was  discussed  earlier. 

Image  Identification 

The  results  of  this  survey  differ  from  the  Rossiter  research,  discussed  in  Chapter 
Two,  which  indicated  73.5  percent  of  first  graders  could  discriminate  between  program 
segments  and  commercials.  Results  also  challenge  Levin's  findings,  also  summarized  in 
Chapter  Two,  which  indicated  that  79  percent  of  five  year  olds  could  identify  whether  the 
segment  was  a  commercial  or  a  program.  On  the  contrary,  the  results  of  this  study  indicated 
young  children  do  confuse  programs  and  commercials,  as  shown  in  the  Sesame  Street 
responses. 

Results  also  indicated  strong  image  identification.  When  kindergarten  children  saw  a 
truck,  the  majority  of  the  children  indicated  a  truck  was  being  advertised  (Segment  4,  Part 
I),  regardless  of  whether  it  was  seen  in  a  commercial  or  a  program  segment.  The  same 
young  children  who  were  capable,  at  the  beginning  of  the  testing,  of  stating  verbally  that  a 
commercial  would  "try  to  sell  you  something,"  (which  would  lead  researchers  to  believe  the 
children  knew  what  commercials  were),  would  indicate  that  an  item  was  being  advertised 
merely  because  they  were  shown  that  item  in  the  program  segment,  (which  would  indicate 
the  children  did  not  know  what  commercials  were). 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  tapes  used  in  the  kindergarten  testing  were  not 
particularly  difficult  or  confusing  ones.  All  segments  were  taped  from  Saturday  morning  or 
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prime-time  evening  viewing  hours.  All  commercials  and  portions  of  the  television  shows 
were  ones  that  had  been  seen  by  millions  of  children  previously.  They  were  not  created  for 
this  testing,  as  a  means  of  tricking  the  children,  nor  were  they  altered  in  any  way. 

In  addition,  no  attempt  was  made  to  confuse  the  children  in  any  way.  Children  tested 
were  reminded  numerous  times  during  the  testing  that  some  taped  segments  might  not 
advertise  anything.  They  were  also  constantly  given  open,  nonverbal  choices  as  to  the 
audience  for  which  the  advertising  was  aimed. 

Commercial  versus  Program 

An  important  option  in  this  study  was  the  opportunity  children  had  to  indicate  that 
nothing  was  being  advertised  in  the  segment.  By  including  this  option,  the  researcher  went 
beyond  inquiries  which  asked  the  children,  "What  was  advertised  in  the  commercial?" 

The  children  did  not  simply  have  the  opportunity  to  look  at  the  image  shown  most  often 
during  a  television  commercial  and  choose  whether  that  object  or  another  one  was  the  item 
being  advertised.  Instead  the  children  looked  at  commercials  and  program  segments,  each  of 
which  used  specific  images  heavily,  and  were  asked  to  decide  which  segment  was  advertising 
that  image  and  which  segment  was  advertising  nothing. 

Use  of  Nonverbal  Testing 

As  reported  in  Chapter  Three,  nonverbal  communication  was  used  in  this  testing  to 
indicate  children's  responses  concerning  the  selling  intent  of  commercials. 

Donohue  used  nonverbal  testing  in  1980  and  indicated  more  complete  understanding  of 
television  advertising  was  shown  by  younger  children  when  nonverbal  testing  was 
involved.''^  Research  recalled  studies  by  Rositer''^  and  Wartella^°  which  supported  use  of 
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nonverbal  research  and  showed  the  lack  of  accuracy  in  the  traditional  verbal  questioning. 

Results  of  this  study  suggest  that  nonverbal  testing  may  not  be  determining  whether 
younger  children  comprehend  the  selling  intent  and  audience  for  television  commercials. 
Perhaps  the  use  of  nonverbal  testing  is  simply  instrumental  in  determining  the  children's 
ability  to  match  images.  Even  with  nonverbal  testing,  correct  responses  were  not  given  by  a 
majority  of  the  younger  children  when  the  more  complicated  segments  were  shown. 

One  might  question  whether  in  previous  studies  researchers  were  actually  testing 
children's  comprehension  of  television  advertising  or  whether  what  was  actually  being 
tested  was  the  methodology  used  by  the  researchers.  This  researcher,  although  not 
questioning  the  benefits  of  nonverbal  research  with  younger  children,  would  certainly 
question  results  by  other  researchers  which  indicated  greater  comprehension  of  advertising 
by  five-to-seven-year-old  children  when  nonverbal  research  was  used. 

This  study  once  again  demonstrates  that  a  majority  of  children  age  five  to  seven  do  not 
comprehend  the  selling  intent  of  commercials.  It  points  out,  as  Table  1  reveals,  that  a 
majority  of  younger  children  do  not  realize  the  item  advertised  or  whether  they  are  viewing 
a  commercial  or  a  program.    It  concludes  that  image  identification  is  strong  for  five-to- 
seven-year-old  children  who  are  vulnerable  to  the  manipulative  devices  of  advertisers. 

In  addition,  the  study  indicates  that  a  majority  of  five-to-seven-year-old  children  do 
not  know  the  intended  audience  for  commercials,  as  revealed  in  Table  2.  The  majority  of  the 
children  simply  identified  with  the  character  on  the  screen,  and  if  that  character  were  an 
adult,  the  children  indicated  that  the  commercial  was  aimed  at  an  adult  audience.    If  the  main 
character  in  the  commercial  were  a  cartoon  figure,  a  majority  of  the  younger  children 
indicated  that  the  commercial  was  aimed  at  children. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 

CONCLUSIONS 

As  summarized  in  Chapter  Two,  various  studies  during  tiie  1970s  and  1980s  gave 
contrasting  results  concerning  whether  children  understood  the  selling  intent  of 
advertising,  whether  children  understood  the  product  being  advertised  and  the  audience  the 
advertiser  was  attempting  to  reach.  This  study  indicated  that  five-to-seven-year-old 
children  tend  not  to  l^now  when  a  product  is  being  advertised  or  the  audience  to  whom  the 
commercial  is  directed.    It  also  indicated  thirteen-to-fourteen-year-old  children,  eighth 
graders,  tend  to  know  when  a  message  is  a  commercial,  and  know  more  often  than  younger 
children  the  intended  audience  for  a  commercial. 

This  chapter,  giving  conclusions,  will  be  brief  since  the  findings  of  this  research 
were  discussed  in  Chapter  Four.  Based  on  the  findings  of  the  research  the  following 
conclusions  will  be  offered: 

1)  The  majority  of  kindergarten  children  know  the  item  advertised  in  simple,  direct 
commercials;  however,  the  majority  of  kindergarten  children  do  not  know  when  a  program 
segment  is  not  a  commercial. 

2)  The  majority  of  kindergarten  children  do  not  know  the  intended  audience  for 
commercials. 

3)  The  majority  of  eighth-grade  children  know  the  item  advertised  and  when  a 
program  segment  is  not  a  commercial. 

4)  The  majority  of  eighth-grade  children  know  the  commercial's  intended  audience. 
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Comparison  of  this  study  to  former  research 

In  relation  to  former  research,  discussed  in  Chapter  Two,  the  results  of  this  study 
would  agree  with  the  study  by  Stutts,  Vance  and  Hudleson  which  challenged  Roper's  claims  to 
substantial  comprehension  of  television  advertising  on  the  part  of  three  to  ten  year  olds.  It 
would  also  agree  with  the  results  of  Bever,  Smith,  Bengen  and  Johnson  who  said  children 
confuse  programs  with  commercials. 

However,  the  results  of  this  study  would  disagree  with  those  of  Bever  which  reported 
that  older  children  had  total  comprehension  of  the  selling  intent  of  advertising.  Two 
segments  testing  item  advertised,  CBS  news  (Segment  10)  and  spirit  of  Kansas  (Segment 
11),  resulted  in  barely  more  than  40-50  percent  of  eighth-grade  children  knowing  the 
item  advertised.    Likewise,  lower  percentages  of  correct  responses  were  shown  by  eighth 
graders  when  questioned  about  intended  audience  on  the  Sesame  Street  (Segment  7),  CBS 
news  (Segment  10)  and  spirit  of  Kansas  (Segment  11)  testing. 

The  results  of  this  study  would  also  diagree  with  those  of  Rossiter  who  stated  73.5 
percent  of  first  graders  could  discriminate  between  program  and  commercial  and  with  those 
of  Levin,  Petros  and  Petrella  who  stated  79  percent  of  five  year  olds  could  do  so. 

The  results  of  this  study  would  agree  with  Macklin  in  stating  that  a  more  complicated 
test  form  shows  less  comprehension  of  television  advertising  by  younger  children. 

Areas  for  further  studv 

Discussion  of  ways  this  research  might  be  strengthened  concerning  the  eighth-grade 
testing,  if  replicated,  can  be  found  on  Pages  42-3.    Perhaps  significant  information  could 
also  be  gained  by  altering  the  structure  of  the  kindergarten  testing  in  including  even  more 
program  segments  with  the  commercials.  For  instance,  would  kindergarten  children  be 
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able  to  identify  the  one  commercial  used  if  tfiree  program  segments  and  one  commercial 
were  combined  in  a  test? 

Further  research  could  be  conducted  to  test  matching  as  opposed  to  understanding 
items  advertised.  Would  matching  be  indicated  more  often  on  commercials  that  are  more 
vague,  such  as  current  501  jean  commercials  which  appear  to  advertise  everything  from 
proper  dress  for  youth  to  modern  hair  styles? 

The  influence  of  commercial  separators  on  helping  the  kindergarten  children 
discriminate  between  program  segments  and  commercials  needs  to  be  studied  further.    In 
addition,  behavioral  changes  on  the  part  of  younger  children  when  parents  refuse  to 
purchase  items  advertised  should  be  researched  more  thoroughly. 

Future  studies  might  test  older  children's  mistrust  of  television  advertising.  If  older 
children  do  mistrust  television  advertising,  what  is  the  basis  for  such  mistrust?  Future 
studies  might  examine  the  effects  of  TV  production  techniques  on  children's  mistrust.  Do 
close-up  television  shots  which  make  the  products  appear  larger  lead  to  disappointment  for 
the  children  when  they  see  the  real  object? 

Finally  the  importance  of  parental  feedback  in  teaching  children  to  have  compre- 
hension of  television  advertising  could  be  tested  further. 
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FORM  1 -Release  Form  Letter  for  Kindergarten  Parents 
Dear  Parents, 

I  am  currently  conducting  a  research  project  concerning  children's  understanding  of 
what  television  commercials  are  advertising  and  the  audience  advertisers  are  reaching. 

I  would  like  to  show  taped  commercials  to  your  child  in (teacher's) 

classroom.  I  will  use  six  taped  segments  after  which  your  child  will  be  asked  to  color,  on  a 
testing  paper,  the  product  he  or  she  feels  is  being  advertised.  Then  I  will  show  ten 
commercials  and  ask  the  child  to  indicate  the  age  level  toward  which  he  or  she  thinks  the 
commercial  is  directed. 

Results  of  the  study  will  be  added  to  my  written  thesis  required  for  my  master's 
degree  at  Kansas  State  University. 

I  would  appreciate  your  permission  in  allowing  your  child  to  participate  in  the 
testing.  All  of  the  commercials  have  been  taped  from  normal,  daytime  material  on 
WIBW-TV,  Channel  13.  None  of  the  content  is  obscene,  nor  is  any  of  the  language  vulgar. 

Please  sign  below  and  return  this  form  to  your  child's  teacher  as  soon  as  possible. 
Thank  you, 

Mrs.  June  DeWeese 
913-263-3474 

**************************************** ************** ******* 

I  will  allow  my  child  to  participate  in  the  testing  concerning  children's  comprehension  of 
advertising. 


(signature) 
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FORM  2--Release  Form  Letter  for  Eighth-grade  Parents 
Dear  Parents, 

I  am  currently  conducting  a  research  project  concerning  children's  understanding  of 
what  television  commercials  are  advertising  and  the  audience  advertisers  are  reaching. 

I  would  like  to  show  taped  commercials  to  your  child  in (teacher's) 

classroom.  I  will  use  eleven  taped  segments  after  which  your  child  will  be  asked  to  list,  on  a 
testing  paper,  the  product  he  or  she  feels  is  being  advertised  and  the  age  level  toward  which 
he  or  she  thinks  the  commercial  is  directed. 

Results  of  the  study  will  be  added  to  my  written  thesis  required  for  my  master's 
degree  at  Kansas  State  University. 

I  would  appreciate  your  permission  in  allowing  your  child  to  participate  in  the 
testing.  All  of  the  commercials  have  been  taped  from  normal,  daytime  material  on 
WIBW-TV,  Channel  13.  None  of  the  content  is  obscene,  nor  is  any  of  the  language  vulgar. 

Please  sign  below  and  return  this  form  to  your  child's  teacher  as  soon  as  possible. 
Thank  you, 

Mrs.  June  DeWeese 
913-263-3474 

************************************************************* 

I  will  allow  my  child  to  participate  in  the  testing  concerning  children's  comprehension  of 
advertising. 


(signature) 
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FORM  3--Testing  Instrument  for  Kindergarten,  Part  1 


1. 


^^ 


2. 


c^ 


3. 


4. 
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FORM  4--Tesling  Instrument  for  Kindergarten,  Part  II 


1. 


D  P 


y^ 


(2) 


4. 
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/' 


5. 


/v 
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6. 


o  p 


7. 
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8. 


(2) 


oo 


/' 


10. 


/v 
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FORM  5--Testing  Instrument  for  Eighth  Graders 


Part  l--List  what  you  think  is  being 
advertised,  if  anything. 


Part  ll--List  to  whom  the  commercial 
is  directed  (woman,  man,  teenager, 
young  child). 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 
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Concern  over  the  effects  of  television  advertising  on  cfiildren  can  be  traced  to  at  least 
1961  when  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  adopted  guidelines  regulating  toy 
advertising.  In  the  late  1970s  and  1 980s  the  issue  became  a  national  concern  as  large 
corporations  invested  millions  in  children's  television  ads.  Researchers  studied  children's 
comprehension  of  television  advertising,  trying  to  determine  v\/hether  children  were  being 
exploited  by  advertisers. 

This  study  examined  whether  children  age  five  to  seven  understood  what  products  were 
being  advertised  in  selected  television  commercials  and  whether  those  children  understood 
the  audience  toward  which  the  commercials  were  directed.  It  also  examined  whether 
children  age  five  to  seven  recognized  when  they  were  viewing  a  commercial  and  when  they 
were  seeing  a  program  segment. 

The  study  tested  sixty-eight  kindergarten  children  and  used  seventy-four 
eighth-grade  children  for  the  comparison  group.    The  hypothesis  was  that  children  age  five 
to  seven  would  not  have  the  same  level  of  understanding  as  the  children  age  thirteen  to 
fourteen. 

Kindergarten  children  were  shown  four  taped  commercials  and  two  taped  program 
segments  to  test  whether  they  knew  what  items  were  being  advertised  and  whether  they 
recognized  when  a  segment  was  not  a  commercial.  When  basic,  direct  commercials  were 
shown,  the  children  gave  the  correct  answers  as  to  the  items  advertised  on  80  to  90  percent 
of  the  responses.  When  shown  the  program  segments,  the  five  to  seven  year  olds  failed  to 
recognize  that  the  segment  was  not  a  commercial,  giving  65  to  80  percent  incorrect 
responses. 

Ten  taped  commercials  were  used  in  Part  II  of  the  kindergarten  testing  to  determine 
whether  the  children  understood  the  intended  audience  for  the  commercial.  Generally  the 


kindergarten  children  gave  40  to  63  percent  correct  responses  in  identifying  tlie  audience 
for  the  commercials,  only  scoring  higher  when  the  commercial  was  directed  at  both  adults 
and  children.    When  an  insurance  commercial  was  used  which  included  a  cartoon  character 
selling  life  insurance,  nearly  80  percent  of  the  children  gave  incorrect  audience  responses, 
indicating  Incorrectly  that  the  commercial  was  directed  at  children. 

Eleven  taped  segments  were  used  for  both  Part  I  (to  test  for  item  advertised)  and  Part 
II  (to  test  for  intended  audience)  in  the  eighth-grade  testing.  Generally  the 
thirteen-to-fourteen-year-old  children  could  identify  the  item  advertised  in  each 
commercial  80  to  100  percent  of  the  time.  The  older  children  gave  72.9  percent  correct 
responses  in  identifying  that  the  taped  program  segment  was  not  a  commercial. 

The  children  in  the  older  group  gave  85  to  100  percent  correct  responses  in 
identifying  the  audience  for  most  commercials.  The  children's  number  of  correct  responses 
dropped  to  slightly  over  50  percent  in  determining  the  audience  for  the  program  segment, 
however. 

The  results  of  this  testing  would  support  earlier  research  concerning  image 
identification  and  children's  comprehension  of  television  advertising.  It  would  also  support 
the  use  of  nonverbal  testing  for  younger  children,  but  did  not  support  earlier  studies 
indicating  that  when  nonverbal  testing  was  used,  greater  comprehension  of  television 
advertising  was  shown  by  younger  children. 

This  study  found  that  eight  out  of  ten  kindergarten  children  did  not  comprehend  the 
selling  intent  of  commercials.  The  study  indicated  that  eight  out  of  ten  kindergarten  children 
did  not  comprehend  what  was  being  advertised  in  that  they  did  not  recognize  when  they  were 
viewing  a  program  segment  and  not  a  commercial.  The  study  also  indicated  that  eight  out  of 
ten  kindergarten  children  did  not  comprehend  the  intended  commercial  audience. 


